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ANTHONY BENEZET TO SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Philadelphia, 11th month 27th, 1758. 

I have now for a long time been much closed | 
up from writing, except where an apprehension | 
of duty has made it necessary ; and, indeed, my 
mind remains still much the same io that re- 
spect; yet I think it by no means to proceed | 
from want of real regard and love to my friends, 
for it is my chief consolation, that sincere love 


and affectionate fellowship seem to flow more 
than ever towards those who, in degree, bear the 
linage, and abound in the love, of our blessed 
Saviour. Yet now | find some freedom, and | 
ypre head somewhat of a necessity to lay my 
thoughts a little open to thee with respect to our 
youth, or I might rather say, the youth every- 
where; it is amongst these that the seed of cor- 
ruption first subtilely insinuates itself most strong- 
ly; and, notwithstanding exceptions to the con- 
trary, yet Solomon’s words will generally prove 
true, That the child trained up in the way he 
should go, will not depart from it when old. We 
are apt to doubt of the gene sral truth of this say- 
ing, because experience shows us that the children 
of many good parents, who have been cone -erned | 
for the welfare of their offspring, go much out of 
the way; and yet, if we consider what little ef- 
fectual care is taken of the youth, even amongst 
too many of the best amongst us, we shall not 
wonder at our ill success; some, doubtless, are 
really and o careful, but it is generally but | 
an indulgent and partial care; was it by such a | 
watchful care as the miser has to preserve onal 
increase his wealth, or the ambitious to gain 
honors, with a fervent application to God for 
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help, I doubt not but the effects would appear. 
Ought not the educating and training up of the 
youth, both with relation to time and eternity, 
next to our more immediate duty to God, be the 
chief concern of every one that really desires the 
welfare and enlargement of the borders of Zion? 


I have often thought that, next to preaching of 


the gospel, the labor that is bestowed in prevent- 
ing the influx of evil, and the watching over 
every op portunity of instilling noble and Chris- 
tian ‘principles i in the tender minds of the youth, 
is the greatest and most acceptable sacrifice _ 
service we can offer to the Father and Head « 

the family of the whole earth, and the most ex- 
alted duty a Christian mind can be engaged in; 
and it is, 1 think, observable, that even those 
children who, notwithstanding great care has 
been taken in their education, have suffered sin 
to prev vail, so as to rush violently into evil, yet 
even in these, the Christian labor which was be- 
stowed on them when young, has been as bread 
cast upon the waters, and found again after many 
days of vanity and sin. How many are there in 


| the Society, of sufficient talents for educating the 


| youth, who are so situated as that by a moderate 
addition to their fortune, which they might easily 
gain by this service, might live easily, and have 
a mite to spare for the poor. There are others 
whom God has so blessed with substance, that 
they have nothing to do but to spend the income 
of it; yea, time hangs heavy on their hands, and 
proves even a snare to themselves and others. 
And there are some who, though the y have al- 
ready a large affluence of wealth, yet are toiling 
hard to add thereto, without knowing wherefore 
they thus toil, and whether a wise man or a fool 
shall possess it after them. Many persons in 
these different situations are, doubtless, in the 
main, honest souls, who, though they find no 
call to the ministry, yet think themselves willing, 
with one of old, to follow Christ wheresoever he 
goes. W hy, then, do they stand so long idle, 
when so large a field lies before them? What ac- 
count will many of these be able to give of their 
time, when every word, and consequently every 
inch of time, must expect to be called into judg- 
ment? W h: at more beneficial employ, and more 
fruitful of comfort and joy in the end, than time 
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spent i in an honest labor for the properly educat- | cating of the youth. If a number of such 
ing these innocent souls, which the Almighty | Friends, i in their different allotments, would, as 
has clothed with flesh and blood, and, by divine | it were, shake hands with the world and all its 
help, to be so enabled to watch over them, as to| | enticing prospects, seeking and expecting no- 
frustrate the wiles and devices of the grand ad- | thing from it but bread and trouble, and would 
versary, that so these youth might truly answer| freely dedicate themselves to the care of the 
the end of their creation? What a beautiful | youth, not limiting themselves to the narrow 
and noble prospect do such thoughts open to the | views of fleshly ties, nor even to religious de- 
view of those whose eyes are not blinded with|nominations, but looking upon themselves as 
the love of pleasure, ease or profit? Why do so| fathers and brothers of all that want their help, 
many suffer the God of this world so to blind | taking more especial care to make the poor and 
their eyes, and vitiate their reasonable as well as| helpless the first objects of such a care, not sole- 
religious senses, as to suffer them to toil after| ly of necessity, but of a willing mind, what a 
gain, and think it a mighty thing, and them-| blessing might they be, not only. to our youth in 
selves notably employed, if they can add £1,000 | particular, but also to mankind in general ; and 
to £1,000, or £10,000 to £10,000, and ‘that | | indeed it seems to me that our principles, which, 
often by a trade far from being pure from defile- | in the present corrupt state of the world, seem to 
ment, as such gain often arises chiefly from the | prohibit our meddling with offices, &c., naturally 
purchase and sale of things at least needless and | point out to us as a people, rather than others, to 
vain, if not of a defiling nature; an instance of| serve God and our country in the education of 
which I have often painfully observed amongst | the youth. I will acknowledge that it is a situation 


us, where it is frequent to see even Friends, toil- 
ing year after year, enriching themselves, and 
thus gathering fuel for their own and their 
children’s vanity and corruption, by the importa- 
tion and sale of large quantities of rum, &c., 


which, though good “in its place, yet, from the) 


enchanting allurement it is of to nature, and 


from the excessive use of it, may truly be said 
to be the greatest curse that ever befell the Eng- 
lish nation, and, if possible, yet more so to the 


poor natives of this land. That a man should 
labor to become rich, and amass wealth, a state 
which our Saviour declares to be accompanied 
with snares and lusts, which tend to destroy the 
soul,—and that this should be attained by the 
increase and importation of a commodity or com- 
modities, which, from the quantity already im- 
ported, proves the ruin of so many thousands,— 
is this keeping: clear from defilement, and wash- 
ing our hands in innocency? Now, that such a 
person shall esteem himself, and be esteemed, a 

religious man, and perhaps be the more regarded, 
even by religious people, because he is rich and 


great, is a mere paradox ; yet it is too often the | 


case. Now, as this is so conspicuous a weakness, | 
and much of this nature appears amongst many 
otherwise good people, will any thoughtful man, 
who is in earnest, desire to stay long in this vale 
of vanity and misery? Alas! no; 
it is best to waive these thoughts, and endeavor 
to centre in that charity which believeth and 
hopeth for the best; perhaps this also arises 
more from a wrong education, than from corrup- 
tion of heart; mean and low prejudices, imbibed 
for want of proper care when young, are doubt- 
less the occasion of many of the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies which so much dim the beauty 
and lessen the service of many, whom God in- 
tends for great instruments in his vineyard. 
Well, my mind longs to see, in our well-minded 
Friends everywhere, especially the younger sort, 
a noble emulation for the welfare and well-edu- 


but I believe | 


which does not appear so desirable as some others, 
nor so likely to procure riches, ease, or worldly 
honors. But alas! alas! what have we to do 
with these things? Shall we desire to be great 
and rich, when our Saviour has so plainly de- 
clared it a situation so very dangerous; and that 
his predominant choice is of the poor of this 
world? Is it now a time, or was it ever a time, 
for the believer, who eyes and relies upon the 
promise,—is it a time for such to seek for money, 
or olive yards, or oxen, &e.? and although by 
engaging in the education of the youth we should 
be deprived of some of these things so desirable 
to nature, which we might better enjoy and 
accumulate in the way of trade, and thereby 
look upon ourselves under affliction, yet may we 
not hope that it will be termed for righteousness’ 
sake, and therefore should not we have thereat 
to rejoice, and be exceeding glad, and even leap 
for joy? 

And I would farther say, from years’ experi- 
ence, that it is a great mistake to think that the 
education of the youth is toilsome and disagree- 
able ; it is, indeed, not so, except to such “who 
from a desire of gain take upon them the care 
of more children than they ought, or neglect to 
bring them into that discipline which, with 
divine help, and proper resolution, is generally 
not difficult. I do not know how it is amongst 
|you, but here, any person of tolerable morals, 

who ean read and write, is esteemed sufficiently 
qualified for a schoolmaster; when, indeed, the 
best and wisest men are but sufficient for so 
weighty a charge. If the governments of this 
world were influenced by true wisdom, they 
would have made the proper education of the 
youth their first and special care. J earnestly 
desire our Friends, both bere and amongst you, 
would consider of it, and hearken inwardly to 
what the great and common Father would sug- 
gest in this weighty matter. Many good and 
necessary works are omitted, solely because cus- 
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tom has allowed them to be passed over as not| hibited Greek and Hebrew books, “ the source 
necessary, nor binding upon us; when, if we} of all heresies ;” and Erasmus’s Testament was 
would give ourselves time to consider them, | particularly forbidden. Yet Bilney regretted 
divested from custom and prejudice, we should so great a sacrifice. Was it not the Testament 
see them to be weighty and indispensable duties. | of Jesus Christ? Might not God have placed 
But I fear a proposal of this kind would prove| therein some word which perhaps might heal 
to many as great a trial of the sincerity of their) his soul? He stepped forward, and then again 
love, as the instance of the young man that came | shrank back. At last he took courage. Urged, 
to Christ. Many appear to “have a love to Christ, | as he believed, by the hand of God, he walked 
and would sell something for his service, especial- | out of the college, slipped into the house where 
ly if it was to serve him in some elevated and|the volume was sold in secret, bought it with 
shining sphere; but to serve Christ in a station! fear and trembling, and then hastened back 
generally so little regarded, where the labor of| and shut himself up in his room. 
love, though ever so deep and sincere, is much| He opened it. His eyes caught these words: 
hid, and often, when the most impartial, but the | —“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
more disliked, this is hard for flesh and blood to | acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
encounter. | world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” 
Well, dear Friend, I was not easy without| He laid down the book and meditated on the 
thus laying before thee some part of my concern | astonishing declaration. ‘“ What! St. Paul the 
and prospect. I apprehend, from my knowledge | | chief of sinners, and yet St. Paul sure of being 
of thy generosity, I need make no apology either | saved ?” He read the verse again and again. 
for the strangeness of the thought, or the inco-| «Qh, assertion of St. Paul, how sweet art thou 
herence of the style. Whether this matter will! to my soul!” he exclaimed. This declaration 
appear to thee or others in the weighty and ex-| continually haunted him, and in this manner 
tensive view it does to me, or not, | must leave,| God instructed him in the secret of his heart. 
and remain thy friend, He could not tell what had happened to him: it 
ANTHONY BENEZET. | seemed as if a refreshing wind were blowing 
——~+r— over his soul, or as if a rich treasure had been 
THOMAS BILNEY. placed in his hands. The Holy Spirit took 
Thomas Bilney was distinguished in Trinity | what was Christ’s and announced it to him. 
Hall, Cambridge, as a young doctor of canon}“I also am like Paul,” exclaimed he, with great 
law, of earnest mind and modest disposition. | emotion, “and more than Paul, the greatest of 
He suffered martyrdom at Cambridge in 1531. | sinners. But Christ saves sinners. At last [ 
His tender conscience strove to fulfil the com-| have heard of Christ.” There followed a wonder 
mandments of God, but ineffectually; and he| ful transformation. An unknown joy pervaded 
applied to the priests, whom he looked upon as| him; his conscience, until then sore with the 
physicians of the soul. Kneeling before his! wounds of sin, was healed; instead of despair, 
confessor, with humble look and pale face, he! he felt an inward peace, passing all understand- 
told him all his sins, and even those of which/ing. “Jesus Christ,” exclaimed he,—*“ yes, 
he doubted. The priest prescribed at one time | Jesus Christ saves.” “I see it all,” said Bil- 
fasting, at another, prolonged vigils, and then | | ney : “my vigils, my fasts, my pilgrimages, my 
masses and indulgences, which cost him dearly. | purchases of masses and indulgences, were de- 
The poor doctor went through all these practices | stroying instead of saving me. “All these efforts 
with great devotion, but found no consolation in | were, as St. Augustine says, a hasty running out 
them. Being weak and slender, his body wasted | of the right way.’ 
away by degrees, his understanding grew weaker,| Bilney’s experience of the power of Christ’s 
his imagination faded, and his purse became! gospel directed his teaching of others. Neither 
empty. “Alas,” said he, with anguish, “ my | priestly absolution nor any ‘other rite could give 
last state is worse than my first.’’ From time | remission of sins, he and his fellow-converts de- 
to teme an idea crossed his mind :—“ May not| clared: the assurance of pardon is obtained by 
the priests be seeking their own interests, and | faith alone; and that faith purifies the heart. 
not the salvation of - my soul?” But, imme- | With these convictions they said to all men, 
diately rejecting the rash doubt, he fell back | « Repent and be converted.” But this new 
under the iron hand of the clergy. | mode of teaching produced a great clamor, A 
One day Bilney heard his friends talking | famous orator undertook one day at Cambridge 
about a new book : it was the Greek Testament. to show that it was useless to preach conversion 
of Erasmus, printed with a translation, which | toa sinner. ‘“ Thou, who for sixty years past,” 
was highly praised for its Latinity. Attracted | said he, “ hast wallowed in thy lusts, like a sow 
by the beauty of the style, rather than the in her mire, dost thou think that thou canst in 
divinity of the subject, he stretched out his’ one year take as many steps towards heaven, 
hand; but, just as he was going to take the and that in thine age, as thou hast done towards 
volume, fear came upon him, and he withdrew] hell ?” Bilney left the church with indigna- 
it hastily. In fact, the confessors strictly pro-'tion. “Is that preaching repentance in “the 
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name of Jesus?” ie ‘abel 

priest tell us Christ will not save thee? Alas| 

for so many years that this deadly doctrine has | 

been taught i in Christendom!” The young con- 
vert had evidence in himself, that the true doe. 
trine of Christ’s gospel is the power of God to 
the conversion of the chief of sinners.— The 
Divine Life. 
coibeathinnasuiieiess 
From the London Friend. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment, in connexion with some recent proposals 
for its Revision. By Ricuarpd CHENEVIX 
TrencH, Dean of Westminster 


Of the numerous articles and volumes which 
the recently agitated question of a new or re- 
vised translation of the Holy Scriptures has 
called forth, this is undoubtedly the best. As 
members of the Society of Friends, we have 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
Dean Trench has, in others of his works, alluded 
to our principles and practices ; but this should 
not for a moment hinder us from a full avowal 
of the high estimate we have formed of him as 
a sound and judicious biblical scholar. He 
was admirably qualified, both by his habits of 
mind and by his past studies, for taking a fair 
and comprehensive view of a question, which, 
as he remarks, “ has been too effectually stirred 
ever again to go to sleep.” The work before us 
has fulfilled all which the author’s antecedents 


had led us to expect, and adds another to the 
many proofs he has already given of his ability 
to render generally interesting subjects which, 
in less competent hands, would be left to the 


lucubrations of the professed scholar. In the 
Introductory Remarks, he very properly distin- 
guishes between a new translation of Seripture 
and a new revision of the Authorized Version. 
The difference is great; as any one may per- 
ceive who will compare the new version of the 
American Bible Union with the published por- 
tions of a revision of the Authorized Version 
by “Five Clergymen.” The former is a de- 
cided failure—the latter has been attended with 
a measure of success so far encouraging as at 
least to indicate the direction which such labors 
should rightly take. The second chapter of the 
work, “On the necessary inferiority of transla- 
tions to their originals,” is an instructive one; 
and in addition to its professed object—that of 
pointing out the difficulties in the way of accu- 
rate translation—it makes evident the great 
advantage derivable from a careful study of the 
New Testament in the original. 

* * a * 

But although the general adoption of the 
present version has done much towards fixing 
words to their meanings, it has not always pre- 
vented a change which gives an appearance of 
inaccuracy. Thus at Matt. vi. 26, “‘ Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink,” the words we have italicised do 
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“Does not this| not now sapreneet the Greek ; but ‘Trench diews 


that in the sixteenth, and doubtless in the early 
part of the sev enteenth century, the word thought 
was used to imply anxiety or solicitous care, 


| against which our Lord’s admonition was direct- 


ed. Many such examples are given, and few 
will object to the conclusion that “ in case of a 
revision, words like these, which have imper- 
ceptibly shifted their position since our transla- 
tion was made, should be exchanged for others 
now occupying the place which they occupied 
once.’”’ 

* * * * 

[ We omit the remarks of the writer on several 
chapters. ] 


The eleventh chapter goes into “ the charges 
unjustly brought against the authorized ver- 
sion ;”” and is well worthy of perusal by those 
who are inclined to suspect our translators of 
bad faith in some of their renderings. But we 
must proceed to the twelfth and last chapter, 
“ On the best means of carrying out a revision. 
The author is “on the whole persuaded that a 
revision ought to come. Iam convineed,” says 
he, “that it will come. Not, however, let us 
trust, as yet, for we are not as yet in any respect 
prepared for it; the Greek (I mean that special 
Hellenistic Greek here required), and the 
English no less, which would be needful to 
bring this work toa successful end, might, it is to 
be feared, be wanting alike.” Our own senti- 
ments are much in unison with these; yet we 
would suggest that, so far as the deficiencies 
here pointed out are concerned, they are at 
least in a fair way of being supplied. The 
favor shown of late years to the Anglo-Saxon 
element in our present English, and the in- 
creasing attention paid to the Septuagint ver- 
sion, the diction of which, there can be no 
doubt, was in the main adopted by the New 
Testament writers, are both favorable omens ; 
and we cannot but think that the present and 
many of the preceding works of the same 
author have very much tended to smooth the 
way to a satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem. The two real and great difficulties 
which meet us are “the formation of a Greek 
text which the revised version should seek to 
represent,” and the selection of the parties by 
whom the revision should be executed. In ve- 
gard to the first it is well remarked that “ no 
other alterations in the English Bible would at 
all startle and offend to the same degree as 
those which must follow from a re-consideration 
and re-constitution of the Greek text; and this, 
even though it should be determined to make 
no single change which has not the consenting 
authority of a// the critical editions in its favor. 
This much certainly, if this work is once taken 
in hand, could not be avoided; for none, it is to 
be hoped, would be so cowardly, so distrustful 
of God’s cause if left in His own keeping, se 
ready to break down the distinctions between 
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God’s word and man’s, or to snatch at and profit 
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common to them and us; orif more than this, 


— | 
by unfair advantages,-—as to suggest that pas- | they would be points ‘shout which there is 


sages, if once it was thoroughly made out that 
they did not belong to the sacred writings, or 
ought to be read in some other form, should yet 
be retained as they are, either because the peo- 
ple had become so used to them that a great 
outery would ensue at the first discovery of their 
omission or alteration, or, more abjectly still, be- 
cause they were serviceable for the stopping the 
mouth of some heretic. Every sense of honor 
revolts at this last suggestion. * * * 
In regard to the parties who should carry out 
a revision, should this be determined on, we 
think the dean’s sentiments creditable to him, 
though we must demur to the exclusive manner 
in which he and his brethren are wont to apply 
to their own body the appellation of “ Church.” 
The course counselled by the dean is thus 
stated :-— 

“In respect of the actual steps which it will 
be then advisable to take, I cannot think, that, 
even when the matter is seriously undertaken, 
there should for a considerable time be any in- 
terference with the English text. Let come 
together, and if possible, not of self-will, but 
with some authorization, royal or ecclesiastical, 
or both, such a body of scholars and divines as 
would deserve and would obtain the confidence 
of the whole church. Fortunately, no points at 
issue among ourselves threaten to come into dis- 
cussion or debate; so that the unhappy divisions 
of our time would not here add any additional 
embarrassment to a matter embarrassed enough 
already. Nay, of 


such immense importance 
would it be to carry with us, in whatever might 
be done, the whole Christian people of England, 
that it would be desirable to invite all scholars, 
all who represented any important portion of the 
Biblical scholarship in the land, to assist with 
their suggestions here, even though they might 


not belong to the Church. Of course, they 
would be asked as scholars, not as Dissenters. 
But it were a matter so deeply to be regretted, 
that they should revise, and we should revise ; 
thus parting company in the one thing which 
now holds us strongly together; while it would 
be so hopeless, indeed so unreasonable, to expect 
that they should accept our revision, having 
themselves had no voice in it, that we ought 
not to stand on any punctilios here, but should 
be prepared rather to sacrifice everything non- 
essential for the averting of such a catas- 
trophe.* All points likely to come under 
discussion would be points of pure schol: rship, 
or would only involve that universal Christianity 


* We omit here an exception as regards the Bap- 
tists, which we are sorry the dean should have 
penned. It seems to us to have proceeded from the 
same ‘‘lack of knowledge’’ which characterizes 
some of his allusions to our own Society. Nor can 
we think the note he has appended in his second 
edition at all mends the matter. 


equally a difference of opinion within the 
Church as in the bodies without it; for instance, 
as between Arminian and Calvinist, which dif- 
ference would not be avoided by their absence. 

“ Let then such a body as this, inspiring con- 
fidence at once by their piety, their learning, and 
their prudence, draw out such a list of emenda- 
tions as are lifted beyond all doubt, in the eye 
of every one whose voice has any right to be 
heard on the matter; eschewing all luxury of 
emendation, abstaining from all which is not of 
primary necessity, from wuch in which they 
might have fitly allowed themselves, if they hi ad 
not been building on foundations already laid, 
and which could not without great inconve- 
nience be disturbed—using the same modera- 
tion, and even the same self-denial here, which 
Jerome used in his revision of the Latin. Let 
them very briefly, but with just as much learned 
explanation as should be needful, justify these 
emendations, where they were not self-evident 
Let them, if this should be their conviction, ex- 
press their sense of the desirableness that these 
should at some future day be introduced into the 
received text, as bringing it into more perfect ac- 
cord and harmony with the original Scriptures 
Having done this, let them leave these emenda- 
tions to ripen in the public mind, gradually to 
commend themselves to all students of God’s 
holy Word. Supposing the emendations such 
as ought to, and would do this, there would prob- 
ably before very long be a general desire for 
their admission into the text; and in due time 
this admission might follow.” 

We have nothing to add to this somewhat ex- 
tended notice save the expression of our belief, 
that, if a revision is to be undertaken, it must 
either be in some such manner as that here in- 
dicated, or the Episcopalians and Dissenters 
must thenceforth employ two or more distinct 
versions—a result which the best men of every 
protestant church would, we cannot doubt, un- 
feignedly deplore. 

we 


From the Bond of Brotherhood. 
A TRIBUTE FROM JAMAICA TO THE 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


MEMORY OF 


The following procee dings of a meeting in 
Jamaica, composed principally of the emancipated 
peasantry, doubtless indicate the feelings univer- 
sally prevalent among that class in the West 
Indies, in gratitude to one who opened his mouth 
for the dumb, was “ eyes to the blind,” “ feet to 
the lame,” and “a father to the poor.” Long 
may his example be held up as an incentive 
faithfulness. 

‘At a meeting of the Church and Congre- 
gations in Spanish Town and Sligoville, in the 
parishes of St. Catherine and St. Thomas-in-the- 
Vale, under the Prstoral care of J. M. Phillippo, 

It was unanimously resolved :— 


to 
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That this Meeting has heard with deep sorrow, 
the death of their devoted friend and benefactor 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., and hereby express their 
heartfelt sympathy with the friends of Religion, 
of Justice, and of humanity at large, in that 
affecting Providence by which they have been 
called to sustain the loss of so distinguished a 
Christian and Philanthropist. 

They more especially express their condolence 
with Mrs. Sturge and Family, who under such 
painful circumstances, in relation to the sudden- 
ness of the bereavement, mourn the loss of so 
affectionate and devoted a husband, father, and 
friend. But while they so deeply deplore his 
loss, and record their testimony to the great and 
varied excellences of Mr. Sturge’s character, in 
the relationship both of public and private life, as 
connected more immediately with the interests of 
his native land ; this meeting, consisting chiefly 
of emancipated Peasantry, cannot but feel them- 
selves laid under the deepest obligations, on ac- 
count of his long, arduous, and unwavering advo- 
cacy of their rights as men and as British sub- 
jects, particularly for his noble and generous con- 
duct in personally visiting the West Indies in 
1837, (well remembered by many of them), in 
order to acquaint himself with the odious system 
of apprenticeship to which they were then sub 
ject, and by which he was enabled to collect the 
facts that so effectually moved the people and 
Parliament of England to effect their complete 
emancipation. 

This boon, which it need scarcely be said they 
estimate beyond all price, and for which they 
trust they are increasingly thankful, they attribute 
chiefly, under God, to the efforts of their depart- 
ed friend and his associate, Thomas Harvey, Esq. ; 
and they are persuaded that in this testimony 
they speak the sentiments of the whole emanci- 
pated population, not only of Jamaica, but those 
of the enfranchised peoples of all the British 
colonies. 

All feel that they are bereaved of a friend and 
benefactor, whose anxiety and effurts for their 
welfare have never been surpassed, and will ever 
associate the name of Sturge, in their recollection 
with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and others 
gone also to their reward; the noblest and best 
friends of the African race that history records. 

Mr. Sturge however, not only occupied the 
highest rank as an Abolitionist; while he en- 
deavored to free the body of the slave from 
degrading vassalage, he, to the last hour of his 
life, consecrated his influence and property to- 
wards raising him by Christian education to that 
rank in the scale of being of which, by his circum- 
stances and condition, he had been so unjustly 
deprived. Bat for his unfaltering generosity in 
this department of benevolence, and also, (by no 


means the least important), that of others of 


the Society of Friends in particular, in aiding the 
various educational establishments in Jamaica, as 
many of this meeting can testify, few would have 


emerged faom the abject mental condition in 
which the dark reign of Slavery left them. 

In recording their expressions of grief, in 
common with the whole of their brethren 
acquainted with Mr. Sturge’s sympathies and 
efforts for the advancement of both their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, this meeting would not 
forget that the event was the result of His all- 
wise ordination who ‘ doeth what pleaseth him in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth.’ ” 

They would, therefore, humbly acquiesce in 
the dispensation, and adore the Divine goodness 
which supported their devoted friend through so 
long a period of usefulness, and enabled him to 
perform such a series of eminent services as 
distinguished his life ; and earnestly pray that his 
children, and all who were privileged with his 
acquaintance, together with all who may here- 
after know his worth, may imitate him in all that 
ennobled and distinguished him as a Philan- 
thropist, and in every thing that was amiable and 
attractive in his character as a Christian. 

On behalf of the Church and Congregations. 
(Signed) James M. Puitiippo, Pastor. 
WILLIAM HALL, 

WILLIAM ALBANY NorMAN, | 
THomas GaLg, > Deacons. 
Henry Mapisson, | 
JosEPH M‘CuLLocH. J 
witli 


ROBERT BOYLE. 


* * * He winnowed the wheat from the chaff 
very fairly, on the whole, if we remember how 
imperfect his winnowing shovel was, and that 
there was but his solitary one at work. We may 
compare him, as a critic and methodiser of the 
natural history of his time, to one of the Califor- 
nian gold-washers of our own day. Up to his 
knees in water he stood, provided with one small 
wooden bowl of his own making, with which to 
sift the gold from the sand. Down came the 
river, bringing grains of the true metal, brassy 
pyrites,—particles which to many eyes looked 
more metallic than the gold—yellow mica scales, 
glistening brighter than the pyrites; pebbles, 
gravel, shingles, clay, sand and mud. With 
wonderful dexterity, every thing considered, 
Boyle contrived to let all but the gold flow on; 
and if he occasionally mistook grains of the mica 
for the noble metal, let it not be forgotten that 
his cautious temper made him err on the safe 
side, and think it better to save a little dross that 
could afterwards be purged away, than to permit 
any of the gold toescape. * * * * * 
Minds delicately poised, are easily thrown off 
their equilibrium, like fine balances, which weigh 


| to the almost incredible fraction of a grain, and, 


as a consequence, are deranged by the presence 
of a trace of dust in one scale, and would have 
a set to one side given them by the down of a 


-moth’s wing lying in one pan. Delicate balances, 
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also, are easily strnined, if ovetieaiied: aa the 
same law, in great measure, regulates the mental 
weighing of all kinds of truth. Students of the 
physical sciences are often referred to, as if their 
studies had no tendency to ruffle the spirits or| 
overtask the intellect. Cowper, referring to the 
stir which the public ascent of a balloon had} 
created, contrasts his own sadness with the cheer- 
fulness of the philosophers, too much occupied and 
delighted with the outer world to brood much 
inwardly. Nor can it be questioned, that a relish 
for the natural sciences prevents that morbid in- 
troversion of spirit which metaphysical specula- | 
tion, whether of an emotional or intellectual 
zsthetical character, tends to encourage, where | 
there is a natural tendency to brooding. But it} 
is the observation of the striking phenomena, not 
the study of the laws of physical science, that | 
has the enlivening effect. Naturalists, of the 
merely observing and describing class, are a} 
cheerful, gregarious race, delighted with a new 
specimen, or a new machine, and happiest when 
imparting their pleasure to others. But when 
we rise to the great discoverers and lawgivers| 
in physical science, we fiad a vein of melan- 
choly as apt to show itself as in impassioned | 
poets, or recluse mathematicians, or mighty 
painters and musicians. All the great problems 
of natural secience—as the nature of heat, of 
light, electricity, gravity,—and still more, all 
questions connected with life, bring us in the 
end, and by few steps, face to face with infinity 
and mystery. Weary days and nights are ap- 
pointed to him who studies these things. Hope 
deferred makes the heart sick. Failure saddens | 
and humiliates the spirit, unnerves the intellect, 
and embitters the temper. Ambition and vanity, 
pride and the love of power, are in the phiioso- 
pher’s nature, as well as in the poet’s, and deaden 
or pervert the love of truth. Brains can be 
erazed and hearts broken by other disappoint- | 
ments than those which unrequited love occa- 
sions; and in the chemist’s laboratory, the 
astronomer’s watch-tower, and the mechanie’s 
work-shop, despair has found many a victim. 
And where great genius is found, unalloyed by | 
the meaner qualities, and the love of truth burns 
a pure light—the lumen-siccum which 
Bacon desired in all philosophers, and which 
failure or disappointment cannot quench—the | 
instinetive tendency of the highly gifted spirit 
will be to include in its grasp more than even it} 
can compass. The intellect, then, though free 
trom all emotional bias, may be crushed, as Sam- 
son was, by the very triumph of its own strength. 


as 


~~ +28 


‘Live while you live,’’ the Epicure would say, 





And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

Live while you live,’’ the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies.’’ 

Lord, in my view, let both united be ; 

i live in pleasure, when I live to Thee. 
DoppRIncE. 


BEV InW. 


THE TWO ROBINS 


There are two little Robins with beautiful red 
breasts building their nest with evergreen under 
our window. I have watched them with much 
interest, and noticed several things in which chil- 
dren might learn a lesson, and follow their ex- 
ample 

They seem to love each other very much, while 
at their work or at play. I have not seen them 
quarrelling, or even angry at each other, since 
they came in our yard. 


They are very industrious. Early and late 


|they seem intent on the work of building their 


nest—to get it ready for housekeeping—only 
pausing occasionally to cheer each other by a few 
notes of song. 

They are very persevering. They do not begin 
to build their nest and then get tired, and neglect 
their work. After having settled on their place 


|and plan, they went to work, and have kept work- 


ing with all their might, and their little house in- 
creases in size every day. 

interfere with each other. They 
both seem to have the same end in view—that is, 
to build their nest and get it ready to oceupy 
when the roses shall begin to blow. They work 
together in carrying out their plans: one does 
not tear down what the other builds; neither 
does one refuse to work because the other will 
not. 


4 7 , 
They ao nol 


They do not get discouraged because they can- 
not build their nest in a day. They are satisfied 
if they can add a little to it each day. They go 


| about picking up straws here and there as they 


can find them, and then put them in the proper 
place; and so on each day until the work is 
done. 

They do not refuse to work because they have 
to find their own straws. They fly around, sing- 
ing as they go, picking up the bits of straw and 
moss without waiting for some one to bring it to 


| them. 


They do their work: in the right time. They 
do not put off until to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day. They do not wait until the Sum- 
mer, before they begin to build; nor stop and 
complain if the “weather is cold; but they begin 
early, and work away to get the nest ready for 


| the little family of red breasts that they expect 


will want the room when the cherries begin to 


| get ripe. 


Will not our little readers, who m: ry read these 
lines, learn a lesson from the Robins. If the 
Robins, which God has made and cares for every 
day, but which can neither talk nor read, nor 


| reason, as we do, are so kind to each other, so in- 


dustrious, persevering and energetic, how much 


|more is it the duty of boys and girls, who can 
jread the Holy Sctiptures, to be kind to 
other, and industrious, and try to help each other 


each 


‘in doing all that God has told them to do. What 
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a blessed world this would be, if little children 
—and big ones too—would only behave as well 
as do the birds. 7. 


mn. 3 Evangelist. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1859. 


Benezet’s Lerrer on Epucation.—We 
copy this week from that deeply-instructive 
and interesting book, the “ Memoirs and Letters 
of Samuel Fothergill,” a letter written to him 
by Anthony Benezet on the education of youth. 
The subject has lost none of its importance 
during the century which has elapsed since the 
author of this letter was earnestly engaged in 
urging it, by word and deed, upon the con- 
sideration of his fellow-members in the Society 
of Friends. It may be gladly admitted, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the great need, in 
the present day, of having more of our “ best 
and wisest” men engaged in the honorable work 
of teaching, to be “able to read and write” and 
of “tolerable morals” is no longer considered 
We 
trust also that there is increasing “in our well- 
minded Friends everywhere, especially the 
younger sort, a noble emulation for the wel- 
fare and well-educating of the youth.” But, 


on this point,—the engagement of young men in 


sufficient qualification for a schoolmaster. 


teaching as a business,—we do not purpose to 
extend our remarks, as we believe that, in 
general, the number of teachers of the highest 
talent and qualifications will be found to in- 
crease in the same proportion that parents be- 
come fully sensible of the true value of educa. 
tion, and willing to pay for the necessary means 
to obtain it for their children. 

The great difficulty lies here. Parents gener- 
ally do not appreciate the truth that, “next to 
the preaching of the gospel, the labor that is 
bestowed in preventing the influx of evil, and 
the watching over every opportunity of instilling 
noble and Christian principles in the tender 
minds of youth, is the greatest and most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice and service we can offer to the 
great Father and Head of the family of the 
whole earth, and the most exalted duty a 
Christian mind can be engaged in.” If parents 
are unwilling to incur the expense necessary to 
secure such labor as this, they cannot reasonably 
ask young men to engage in it, and thus sacri- 


fice their time and the opportunity of acquiring 
a competency in more lucrative business. It 
has been remarked, both in England and in this 
country, that few members of our Society, after 
devoting their best energies to teaching during 
the whole active period of life, have secured the 
means of a comfortable subsistence 
declining years. 


for their 


We are aware that, in some cases, parents are 
in circumstances which require the utmost 
economy and industry to provide for the indis- 
pensable outward wants of their families, and 
may regret their inability to obtain for their 
children a properly guarded liberal, or even com- 
mon literary education. individuals de- 
serve, and should receive, the sympathy and 
effective aid of their brethren, and it cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted that abundant means exist 
in our religious Society to place the education of 
all our youth on that extended, liberal and solid 
basis, which George Fox and William Penn recom- 
mended, and which has ever been the aimof many 
of our most enlightened members. Let there bea 
general appreciation of the responsibilities resting 
upon parents in reference to the proper educa- 
tion and training of their offspring, and a dis- 
position cherished to place these duties above 
the acquisition of property for vain or posthumous 
uses, and our schools will not lack seholars, or 


Such 


the means of instructing them; nor will teachers 
eminently qualified for the weighty charge be 
wanting. 

—~— 

InpIANA YEARLY Meetine.—By a letter 
from a valued correspondent, we learn that this 
meeting opened on the 28th ult., and was about 
as large as usual. The account includes only 
the first sitting, which was a 
The General Epistle from London, and 
written Kpistles from all the Yearly Meetings, 
except Philadelphia, were received and read. 
Minutes were read for Phebe R. Gifford, o 
New England, and Meribah Farmer, of Ohio 


satisfactory meet- 
ing. 


Yearly Meeting. Our next number will probably 
contain an account of the subsequent sittings. 


_—_-- 


OsiTuaRIEs.—We have repeatedly stated, that 
to obtain insertion in the Review, obituaries must 
be accompanied by names to vouch for their cor- 
rectness. Several notices of deaths have been re- 
ceived without such endorsement, and, of course, 
have not been published. 
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WesTERN YEARLY Meetina.—We have not 


yet received a particular account of the pro- 


ceedings of this meeting, which commenced on 
the 19th that 


largely attended and much favored. 


ult., but are informed it was 


a 
We are requested to state, for the information 


of Teachers and others, that Enoch Lewis’ 


Treatise on Trigonometry will be published next 
week, by Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 62 North 4th 
St. Price $1 00. 


-_———- 


MARRIED, on the 22d of 9th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Rich Square, Henry Co., Indiana, Josgra H. 
Wittiams, of Duck Cre¢k Monthly Meeting, to 
Dororuy J. Gripert, of the former place. 

, At Springfield Meeting, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 30th of 8th mo. last, Tristram Coace- 
sHaLL, of Wayne Co., Indiana, to Saran, daughter of | 
James B. and Sarah Bruff, of the former place. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, on the 22d of 9th mo. last, FrayKuiy 
Wiusoy, of Dublin, W iyne Co., Indiana, son of John 
and Margaret W. Wilson, to Locre W., daughter of | 
Matthew and Elizabeth D. Terrell, (the latter de- 
ceased, ) of the former place. 


OQ} 

Diep, on the 27th of 2d mo. last, Resecca, wife of 
Paul Gardner, Sr., in the 76th year of her age; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Union 
Co., Indiana. It is believed evidence waa afforded 
to her survivors that she departed in peace. 





——, On the 5th of 8th mo. last, at Chili, Monroe 
Co., New York, Mary Pops, a beloved elder of Roches- 
ter Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Benjamin and Mary Wing, 
Sandwich, Mass. In 1800, she moved with 
parents to Sidney, Maine, and in 1802, was married 
toSamuel Pope. In 1827, she removed with her 
husband to her late residence. Her last illness was 
protracted, and with much suffering, which she bore 
In her last 


‘ 


ot 


her 


with Christian fortitude and resignation. 
moments she assured her relatives that she felt no- 
thing in the way of her removal to eternal rest. 
Qin 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, NEAR PICTON, 
CANADA WEST. 

The Winter Term (of 26 weeks) of this Institution | 
is to commence on the 24th of Tenth month. 

Applications for admission, stating the moral stand- 
ing of the applicant, should be early addressed to 
the Superintendent, Anthony Haight, Picton, Prince | 
Edward Co., Canada West. 

Circulars containing terms, regulations, &c. &c., 
will be sent by mail to all applicants. 

By direction of the Committee, 
ALLEN M. DorLanp. 





— 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING 
SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open the 


4d of 11th mo., on which day all pupils are expected 
to be present. 


Applications to be addressed to the Principal, 
JosepH CARTLAND, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOARDING 


9th mo. 4th, 1859.—3t. 


-o 
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A Friend near the centre of the city can accommo- 
date one or two with comfortable private Board. 
Apply at the Office of Frieuds’ Review. 


a 
THE DEFENCE OF THE NATION. 


There is no subject on which, during the last 
few months, the English press (we will not say 
the English people) has indulged in such a tone 
of nervous excitability, as in reference to the war- 
like preparations of the country. Almost every 
other thought—every consideration of national 
interest and national duty—has been set aside as 
of secondary importance compared with the sup- 
yosed paramount necessity of preparing for war. 

The great importance of the topic all will ad- 
mit. A course of policy which involves so tre- 
mendous a consideration of human life, with 
which stand identified such vast contingencies 
of domestic happiness and social progress, and 
which counts its cost by millions and tens of 
millions of pounds, may well demand the most 
earnest and searching scrutiny. 

In this, as in every other investigation, how- 
ever, it is quite possible to exhibit the utmost 
enthusiasm, perseverance and talent, and yet to 
miss the vital point of the enquiry. That Eng- 
land, beyond any other Christian State, should 
stand prepared to do the work of human slaughter 
on the broadest and most effective scale, has 
been argued on many pleas, and with reference 
to many authorities; excepting only that one 
without which all others are absolutely invalid 
and worthless. What does precedent suggest ¢ 
What does example suggest? What does the 
What does a 
supposed exigency of self-preservation suggest ? 
What does wealth suggest? What does pride 
suggest ? What do the demands of a fashionable 
profession suggest? By all these considerations 
men have been strongly moved to write and 
speak in favor of an enormous development of 
the armaments of England, and a cultivation of 
the martial spirit amongst the people; but not 
one of these armed defence advocates seems ever 


conduct of other nations suggest ? 


to dream of asking the paramount question, 
“ What does the Gospe / sugqge st?”’ in reference 
to this matter. 

This omission is too grave and important to be 
lightly overlooked. It capnot be pooh poohed 
as a matter of trifling consequence, or as foreign 
to the subject. 

The Sovereignty of God over the universe is 
not simply an abstract truth, to be conceded to 
the demands of the moral philosopher. It is a 


| great practical reality, carrying with it all the 
| Tight of kingly supremacy to rule, and all the 


duty of obedience which men as subjects owe. 
Is it possible to conceive a mockery more con- 
spicuous and insulting than that of a national 
recognition of the Sovereignty of God, with a 
practical denial of his right to prescribe the 
policy, and direct the conduct of nations ? 
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“ We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord.” 

It is thus that, SabWath by Sabbath, England 
makes public profession of her allegiance as a 
subject-nation of the King of kings. 

“ The best way to preserve peace is to be well 
prepared for war,” is the language with which 
she repudiates the laws of her Divine Ruler, and 
pours contempt upon the policy which He has 
prescribed in the Gospel. 

It is rare to find any one bold enough to at- 
tempt the task of reconciling the spirit and prac- 
tice of war with the spirit and teaching of the 
Gospel. Instead of this, men seek rather to 
frame apologies for disobeying the Gospel; as 
though their conceptions of State necessity should 
be allowed to take precedence of the express com- 
mand of God. In other words, that the ignor- 
ance and fear of the subject should dictate a 
policy of violence and blood, the necessity and 
authority for which have been expressly provided 
against by the Sovereign. 

Since the Gospel does speak out with great 
clearness, with great force, and with great fre- 
quency, not only with reference to war itself, 
but especially to those principles and passions 
without which war would simply be impossible, 
it is surely of the highest import to determine 
whether it speaks with authority ; and what de- 
gree of deference we are bound, as professing 
Christians, to pay to that authority. Now where 
is the Christian who does not shrink with some- 
thing like a feeling of guilty insubordination, at 
the thought of treating the authority of the 
Gospel as a matter of degree ? 

The position of Christian States in reference 
to the question of war, seems to be this:—“ We 
acknowledge,” say they, “that the Gospel is a 
Gospel of Peace, that its Author was the Prince 
of Peace, that it breathes throughout a spirit of 
love, of mercy, of forbearance, of forgiveness, of 
meekuess, of gentleness; that it provides ex-| 
pressly for the treatment of enemies, and points | 
out the most effectaal method, not only of sub-_| 


REVIEW. 


done to us; to render, with compound interest, 
evil for evil; to do violence to every man who 
is our opponent; to hate our enemies, and to 
compass their destruction; to practise lying, 
fraud and treachery, in order to deceive our foes, 
and ensure their defeat; to destroy the kindly 
fruits of the earth, ‘so that our enemy, if he 
hunger, instead of being fed, may starve.’ ” 

Surely no one will affirm that this is an unfair 
or exaggerated view of the position which every 
Christian occupies, whose hands are found reek- 
ing with a fellow-creature’s blood, or who by act 
or speech approves and authorizes the work of 
Luman slaughter. 

And now what is the sole plea upon which a 
Christian State consents to display the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of a people professing a religion 
which they dare not obey and carry into practice ? 
The only apology which even the purest patriot- 
ism can suggest is the fear lest, if the teaching of 
the Gospel should be too literally followed out, 
enemies might take advantage of the weakness 
and credulity of obedient Christians ; might seize 
their territory, despoil them of their possessions, 
and reduce them to abject subjection. Is not 
this the plain English of all the arguments and 
appeals put forth on behalf of a policy of armed 
defence? And to what does it amount? That 
God, with whom faith is the cardinal virtue of 
the Christian, and obedience the touchstone of 
that faith—that Jesus, whose touching language 
was, “If ye love me, keep my commandments” 
--exercise their high prerogatives of Father, 
Sovereign, and Saviour, in such a spirit that im- 
plicit belief in their word, and unquestioning 
obedience to their authority, must prove the surest 
way to ruin, ignominy, and slavery. Does it not 
imply that God, in whose hands it is confessed 
are the hearts of all men, to be turned whichso- 
ever way He will, lacks the power, or the will to 
exercise that power, by which the hearts of our 
enemies may be turned, their evil counsels bafiled, 
or their wicked devices be brought to nought’ 
Such is the indignity which professing Christians 


duing, but of humbling them; that it inculcates | pour upon the Gospel whenever they are found 
the spirit in which injuries and insults should be | pleading for the necessity, the duty, and the 
received, and the manner in which they should | glory of a war policy maintained for whatis called 
be returned. We acknowledge that nowhere the defences of the country. 
does the Gospel express the slightest approval or} Is there some poor timid spirit, trembling with 
admiration of the achievements of the warrior, | apprehension, or some sturdy Englishman, burn- 
or of those instincts or qualities which render | ing with indignation, at the imaginary spectacle 
him the object of so much adulation among his; which has recently been conjured up, with in- 
fellow-men: whilst, on the contrary, we acknow-| cessant variety, by our journalists, of a French 
ledge that its eulogies, and its highest benedic-| army, or a Russian fleet, or both, threatening the 
tions, are prominently bestowed upon those who ' shores of Old England? And do they imagine 
preach and make peace. | that the nervous inquiry, “ What would you do 
“ But, whilst we acknowledge these things, we | then ?” settles the whole question ; and that ab- 
claim for ourselyes—upon our assumption of what | solutely there is no safety and no hope for theit 
is necessary for our security, our interest, or our | country, save in her capacity and readiness to 
honor—the right to suspend or repeal the whole | kill, burn, and destroy all who meditate evi 
code of Christianity, and to ignore entirely the} against her? Have God’s people never been 
authority and spirit of the Gospel. We feel not| preserved; their enemies never been turned 
only authorized, but bound to revenge the wrongs | back ? Nay, have invading armies never bees 
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destroyed save by the arm of flesh, and the 
avenging sword? Listen to the inspired histo- 
rian, as he records that wondrous narrative of 
the Israelitish fugitives, arrested in their flight 
from the bitter bondage of Egypt by the waters 
of the Red Sea. . In that great emergency, 
when the tramp of their pursuing taskmasters was 
borne down to them upon the sweeping blast, and 
the implacable Pharaoh was at hand with “all 
his horses, his chariots, and his horsemen,” what 
was the “order of the day” which Moses was 
divinely commissioned to proclaim throughout the 
camp of God’s people? “The Lord shall fight 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” How 
beautifully is the issue described in the glowing 
language of Bishop Heber :— 


“Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night. 

Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 

Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God. 

Its meteor-glare a tenfold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave ; 

While its blest beams a sunlight heat supply, 

Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye. 

To them alone—for Misraim’s wizard train, 

Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain: 

Clouds heap’d on clouds their struggling sight con- 
fine, 

And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 

Yeton they fare, by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed, 

Till midway now—that strange and fiery form 

Show’d his dread visage lightning through 
storm ; 

With withering splendor blasted all their might, 

And broke their chariot wheels, and marr’d their 
coursers’ flight. 

And loud and far the stormy chorus spread,— 

‘Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed.’ ”’ 


the 


With the experience of four thousand years to 
illustrate and confirm the great truth taught by 
the mighty Exodus of Israel, and the signal over- 
throw of her enemies,—the truth of God’s power 
and willingness to defend and prosper those who 
put their trust in Him,—ean it be affirmed that 
Peace Principles make too large a demand, either 
upon the faith or the courage of Christian be- 
lievers ? 

The policy of Armed Defe nees may be very 
plausible. We know all the specious arguments 
upon which men’s pride and passions feed, as 


they try to justify themselves in grasping the| 


sword for the purpose of national protection. 
here, however, stand clear, ineffacable, ever- 
shining, the Gospel prohibitions of war; its be- 


hignant protest against the lustful origin of “ wars | 


and fightings,” and against all those criminal 
ebullitions of hate and fury, without which no 
war, either of offence or defence, can be carried 


on; and we are satisfied that neither England, | 
~ | 


hor any other professedly Christian State, will 
have adopted a sound, lasting, and perfectly sat- 
islactory policy of defence, unless that policy ex- 
bibits this as its cardinal principle :-—*‘ And the 
people Seared the Lord, and believed the Lord,” 
—Bond of Brotherhood. E. F. 


| gle letter L, which defied all efforts. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE JAPANESE. 


An attaché of the U.S. ship Powhattan com- 
municates to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce @ very interesting account of his labors 
in imparting a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to a number of Japanese interpreters. 
The task was undertaken at Nagasaki, at the 
request of the Japanese Governor. A room was 
provided on shore, and our countryman had the 
honor of opening the first English school in 
Japan. In honor of his Alma Mater, he called 
it Dartmouth College, Jr. The pupils were 
nine young men, from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, all of manly form, but not tall, and 
excepting two, rather slender. Belonging to 
the higher class of Japanese society, they were 
dressed in handsome style for the country, wear- 
ing the loose under-garments of the East, with 
a silk or silk and cotton gown over the whole. 
Their stockings were of cloth; their shoes were 
of braided grass, covered with blue and finely 
colored, and were always left at the door. Their 
hair was shaved from the front part of the head, 
and the rest formed into a queue on the top, 
projecting forward and resembling a little pistol. 
Like all Japanese, they wore no hats, however 
hot the sun. 

The young interpreters were remarkable for 
uniform politeness to their teacher and to one 
another. On entering the room they made a 
profound obeisance, afterwards offering their 
hands to the teacher in European fashion. 
When one of their own number came in late, 
they all rose, and advancing to meet him, made 
the same profound obeisance, almost bringing 
their heads to the floor. During the whole two 
months’ continuance of the school, not an angry 
or unpleasant word was uttered between them- 
selves. Their faces beamed with good humor, 
and jokes were frequently interchanged. When- 
ever any one made a palpable blunder, he was 
the first to break out into a loud laugh. One, 
however, seldom smiled; he was the deepest 
thinker. Such a new world burst upon him— 
subjects so novel, so profound, and so interest- 
ing, that he always seemed serious, and lost in 
the reflections awakened. 

The young men had previously obtained a 
knowledge of the alphabet from the Dutch, and 
the first labor, therefore, was in teaching the 
sounds of the letters. This was a task of no 
trifling magnitude, and hours were spent from 


|day to day in the effort, the pupils’ organs of 


speech having probably become too rigid and 
fixed by use and time to give the nice modula- 
tions necessary. At length, however, the sounds 
of the letters were all mastered except the sin- 
For two 
long months this task was repeated day after 
day, and at last abandoned in utter despair, the 
young men often bursting out into a loud laugh 
at their own grimaces and distorted counte- 
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nances and snoeathly sounds, as shay attempted 
to pronounce this letter, but more frequently 
mortified, and ready to burst into tears. Some, 
however, at length came pretty near to the a 
sound, while others could do nothing with i 
The Japanese have not the sound of that lette ‘ 
and uniformly pronounce L like R. From the 
alphabet they proceeded to monosyllables, and 
from monosyll: ibles to polysyllables, and at last 
to easy lessons in reading. Next came the for- 
midable difficulty of imparting ideas to words, 
which to the pupils had no meaning; but through 
the agency of a wretchedly composed book in 
Dutch and English, and afew Dutch and English 
and Japanese and Dutch dictionaries, and by fre- 
quent resort to the language of signs, this ob- 
stacle was overcome passably well. By the lat- 
ter mode, complications were solved that would 
have defied the most astute diplomatist; and | 
when, by motions of the body, swinging of the 
limbs, or “making faces,” the meaning was 
caught at last, it came with a ring of merry 
voices. English grammar was conquered with- 
out difficulty, with the exception of the verb, 
which is so different from the Japanese verb in 
its conjugations, moods, tenses, &c., that it gave 
them much trouble, but they satisfactorily mas- 
tered it before the school closed. 

The next study was arithmetic, which was no 
study at all, for they seemed to understand it 
by intuition. Like the Chinese, the Japanese 


use a calculating machine, with which they 


solve questions with astonishing rapidity and 
accuracy. They took to the Arabic figures and 
system of computation very readily, and “ walk- 
ed through” the arithmetic like old experts. 
They had never seen slate or pencil, and when 
they were given to each of them, and they saw 
the economy, as well as the convenience, above 
the calculating machine, and hair pencils, ink 
and paper, they were as happy as though they 
had received a fortune. They were greatly in- 
terested in geography, and eagerly scanned the 
excellent maps spread before them. The mag- 
nitude of the United States surprised them, 
while they laughed in scorn at the insignificance 
of Holland, which the Dutch had taught them 
was the greatest country in E vurope. When 
they compared Japan with the United States ,a 
feeling of mortification and despondency at once 
manifested itself on their countenances, so great 
was the disproportion. It was a touching expres- 
sion of patriotism and human nature. Such is 
a history of the first English school opened in 
Japan. May those that are quite sure to follow, 
be as prosperous and useful. 


~~. 


A loud voice commands attention ; a low voice 
entreats it; and both receive it according to the 
natures they address. 


The best reputation is that which is established 
within the immediate share of one’s duties. 


REVIEW. 


A DAY IN A RICE PLANTATION. 


To many of your readers, doubtless, the mode 
of planting and cultivating this great article of 
food is as much unknown as if it were only 
grown in the East Indies. All, however, are 
acquainted with its excellent qualities as a 
nourishing diet. 

The plantation which I visited was that of 
Col. T. D. Meares, of Brunswick, Ga. The broad, 
flat piece of ground, of many acres, extends 
along the river and out upon adjacent creeks; 
the land is divided into “tasks” by ditches 
running through in every direction, though ” 
mostly crossing each other at right angles. No 
ploughs are used, the whole work being done 
with a short hoe and along, narrow one. When 

a set of hands are put into one of these tasks, 
they must smooth it off, make the little trench 
rows, sow the seed and cover it, all in one day. 
The tasks are really given to one; as, for in- 
stance, it is the work of one to smooth so much 
ground ; of another to trench after him; of 
another to sow the seed, and another to cover it. 
The numbers of these tasks make a field; this 
field is not fenced in, but surrounded by a large 
ditch and embankment. These are designated 
as No. 1, 2, 3, &e., and contain 10, 15, or 20 
acres. There is no fencing, the great body of 
land, containing a number of fields, being sur- 
rounded by a large éanal. 

Having given you a faint idea of how the 
land lies, we will see how it is cultivated. In 
the fall, after the rice is cut, as soon as perfectly 
dry, the stubble is burnt off. Sometimes the 
weather will not allow this, then it remains, and 
is chopped under in the winter. In December, 
the whole land intended for cultivation is gone 
over with the hoe, breaking clods, &c. In 
March the planting season begins, and from that 
time onward is the rush. As soon as a field is 
planted, it is covered with water, and so remains 
until the rice is pretty well grown. The water 
is then let off, and soon after the field is gone 
over with the hoe, to chop out grass and work the 
rice. This is done twice before the crop ripens. 
The irrigation is managed so that when one 
field is under water, another may be dry. 
Several hands are constantly employed i in clear- 
ing out ditches, and stopping ‘the leaks in embank- 
ments. 

Every kind of bird isa lover of rice, and an 
enemy to the interests of the rice-pl: unters, but 
the one most dreaded is the rice-bird. It isa 
small bird, of a darkish-brown color, with a sharp, 
stout bill, with which it grasps the stalk of rice, 
and squeezes the milk from it as effectually as 
if done with a pair of nippers. The only 
means of getting rid of them is by powder and 
shot ; and, though thousands and thousands are 
killed, they still appear as thick as at first. 
During the season of killing, hogs and dogs 
upon the plantation get fat. The negroes are 
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provided with | cuns, — mel upon the banks, 
and shoot, from morning until night. 


When a flock of these birds come down near! 
a rice field, they swoop down with a noise like | 


thunder, and the beautiful rice stalks fall down | 
before them, as does the rice before the reaper’s 
hook. Left to themselves, but few hours would | 
sufice to clear the field. But half a dozen 
muskets scare them off for a time. But few 
who do not live in that section, have an idea of 
the immense damage which they can do to the 
rice-planters, and | suppose there is no means 
of correct calculation, as they never fail to ap- 
~pear, though more numerous some years than) 
others. Mr. Meares informed me that last year 





he consumed thirty-five kegs of powder in shoot- 
ing them, and that one year he had used as 
much as fifty kegs. The shot was in proportion. 

Of late years an extensive trade has grown up 
in the rice straw. ‘The scarcity of hay and the! 
inferiority of the article brought from the North, ' 
induced Mr. Meares some years ago to try cured! 
rice straw, put up with clover and salt and| 
water. It succeeded well, and for that which he; 
sent to market he found a ready sale. Other, 
planters adopted it, and the rice straw is now | 
very generally used as a food for horses, &,! 
Though by no means equal to the hay which | 
you have and which is everywhere in the West, yet | 
itis far superior to the Northern apology for hay, 
which has so long been an article of food in the 
Cape Fear region. 

The plantation of Col. Meares is one of the 
oldest upon the river—there are fields in | it| 
which have been planted regularly for over forty | 
years, and still produce luxuriantly. The ma- 
chine for cleaning the rice is of the best pattern. 
The rice is sold by the planter in the husk, then 
passes through the rice mill, and is exposed fur 
sale as we eat it upon the table.—Salisbury 
Watchman. 


—- 


AN ADVENTURE AT PETRA. 
1857 I} 


In the early part of the spring of 
had joined a party who proposed journeying from 
Cairo to Jerusalem by what is usually called the 


“long desert route,” passing by Mount Sinai, 
Akabah, and the famous rock-hewn city of Petra. 
Our party consisted of nine Englishmen, one of 
whom was accompanied by his wife, and our 
dragoman. Mohammed (Giezoni had formerly 
travelled over the same ground with A. P. Stan- 
ley, whose recent work on Sinai and Palestine 
has attracted so much attention. After spend- 
ing several days amid the sublime scenery that 
encircles Horeb, “‘ the mount of God,” we travel 
led on to Akabah, at the head of the easternmost 
of the two arms of the Red Sea; and here we 
met with the first contretemps of our journey. 

It is well known that Petra is in possession of 


| Tiyahas, 





4 tribe of Bedouins, who are perhaps the most 
thievish and ruffianly of the Ishmaelite race. ln- 
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deed, the Fellaheen of Wady Mousa, as they are 
| called, rely almost entirely for subsistence upon 
the sums which they are able to extort from pass- 
ing travellers ; and their outrageous demands and 
conduct towards the few who have penetrated into 
their fastnesses, have caused the majority of tour- 
ists to avoid Petra. It was almost at the risk of 
their lives that Irby and Mangles visited this 
spot in 1818 ; Dr. Robinson was s oblige d to make 
a hasty retreat before he had explored half i 
wonders ; and Burckhardt could only succeed in 
seeing it at all by assuming the disguise of a Mo- 
hammedan pilgrim. Latterly, however, the 
danger attending a visit to Petra seemed to have 
been much diminished. Sheikh Hussein, the 
powerful head of the Alouin tribe of Arabs, had 
made his power felt even by the lawless F ‘ellaheen 
of Wady Mousa: and for some years past had 
been in the habit of escorting travellers through 
their territory, at a fixed rate of £1 for each 
traveller; in return for which payment he guar- 
anteed full protection both to life and property. 
We had left Cairo in the full expectation of se- 
curing this sheikh on these terms. Judge, then, 
of our disappointment on learning, when we 
arrived at Akabah, that Hussein was at a dis- 
tance of eight days in the interior of the country, 
engaged in a war with a rival tribe, and possess- 
ed neither of leisure nor inclination to escort us 
to Petra. Our position was now rather a vexa- 
tious one. The Arabs who had accompanied us 
hitherto refused to go further with us, as their 
tribe had an old feud with the Fellaheen of Wady 
Mousa, and it was as much as their lives were 
worth to venture into the territory of their im- 
placable foes. Alone, it was of course impossible 
to proceed ; and we had no course open to us but 
either to take another and very circuitous r ute 
to Palestine, entirely omitting Petra, or else to 
venture into that ancient capital of ldumea under 
the protection of another tribe of Arabs, the 
whose sheikh, though on good terms 
with the Fellaheen, yet had no such control over 
them as had Sheikh Hussein. After some de- 
liberation, we decided on the latter of these 
courses, and to the same conclusion came also 
three other parties, whom we met at Akabah, and 
whose plans, like our own, had been deranged by 
the failure of our expected escort. Accordingly 
our united caravan, now consisting of twenty-one 
Europeans—three of them ladies—set off, by the 
great Haj road, in the direction of Nahkl, a soli- 
tary fort in the Desert of El Tih, and the head- 
quarters of the tribe from which we hoped to 
obtain a guard to Petra. 

We reached this place on the fourth day after 
leaving Akabah, and had to wait three days more 
whilst a sufficient number of camels was being 
collected for our further progress. Our new pro- 
tectors from the first gave us to understand that 
they would have nothing to do with any difficulty 
which might arise between ourselves and the Fel- 
laheen at Petra. They were willing to take us 
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there, but refused to give any guarantee against | 
extortion or violence. And se eing we could ob- 
tain their escort on no better terms, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with suchas they offer- 
ed. We were, however, encouraged by the thought 
that it was by no means impossible to get into 
Petra and out again without the Arabs knowing | 
anything of our visit, till it was too late for the 
purposes of robbery. The Fellaheen do not live 
in Petra itself, but in a village two miles distant ; 
and we flattered ourselves that by a little extra 
caution and expedition, we might altogether es- 
cape a rencontre with these 1 rapacious sons of the 
desert. How mistaken we were in our calcu- 
lations will presently appear. 

It took us five days to go from Nahkl to 
Mount Hor, the most conspicuous landmark in 
the western border of Edom. From this point, 
a narrow and very difficult pass, of three hours 
in length, introduced us to the heart of the an- 
cient Seir, a wild district of rock and glen, pre- 
cipice and ravine, with here and there a little 
oasis of verdure, but, as a general rule, of a 
barren and savage aspect. It was late in the 
evening of Thursday, the 2d of April, when we 
stood on a height overlooking the ruins of Petra, 
which filled a spacious valley of about a mile in 
length, with numerous offshoots, running back in 
all directions among the mountains. Before we 
reached this spot, several of our party had taken 
the opportunity to ascend Mount Hor, tke view 
from which was sublime in the extreme. The 
whole country appeared like a heaving sea, whose 
waves had suddenly been converted into stone. 

The ground chosen for our encampment was a 
grassy plateau, about one hundred yards square, 
commended on three sides by precipitous rocks, 
honeycombed with tombs and caverns, and on the 
fourth shelving steeply down into a wide valley, 
that was probably the principal street of the city 
in ancient times. The only means of exit was by 
the pass through which we had entered, which 
at this extremity was not more than six or eight 
feet wide, and was shut in on either side by tall 
and rugged cliffs. The process of pitching our 
tents war rendered somewhat longer than usual 
by the necessity we were under of searching for 
snakes, scorpions, and centipedes, some dozens of 
which were killed by the Arabs in a very short 
space of time. In other respects our situation 
was pleasant enough. It was dry and sheltered ; 
the view over the ruins was exceedingly fine, and 
the ground was covered with shrubs, grass, and 
wild flowers, the first we had seen for many weary 
weeks of desert travel. But as a strategical 
position it was utterly worthless. We were com- 
pletely at the mercy of any one who held the 
heights around us, and could be picked off with 
perfect ease by marksmen concealed in the caves 
and behind the detached crags, without our 
catching even a glimpse of our assailants. And 
to attempt the passage of the defile by which we 


had entered, when the rocks on either side were’ 


held by enemies, would be but to provoke a 
repetition of the Khyber tragedy, on a small 
scale. This, however, was the only good camp- 
ing-ground in the place. 

‘We were rather surprised, on arriving at the 
spot above described, to find it occupied by a 
party of about twelve English and Americans, 
whom we had previously 1 met at Cairo. They 
had arrived at Akabah a few days after we had 
quitted it, and had succeeded in finding an 
Alouin, of some weight with his tribe—Abouras- 
chid, a relative of Sheikh Hussein’s—who had 
undertaken to conduct them to Petra on terms 
similar to those on which we had agreed with the 
Tiyahas. Our friends had shown more foresight 
than we had: they had left their tents and 
baggage on the other side of Mount Hor, and 
had made, as it were, a flying incursion into the 
dangerous territory, bringing with them but the 
barest necessaries of food and bedding, and one 
small tent for a lady who was in their party. 
The rest were contented to sleep in the tombs 
and caves dug in the rock. They had posted 
scouts in all directions, had their dromedaries se- 
cured in a ravine close by, and were ready to clear 
off at the first intimation of approaching danger. 
The wisdom of these precautions wil! be apparent 
in the sequel. 

We, who had brought all our tents and equip- 
age, encamped in the usual way, and our camels 
were soon widely dispersed in search of pastu- 
rage. The first night passed without any alarm 
Not a hostile Bedouin was to be seen, and we 
began to augur favorably for the success of our 
expedition, and to joke our friends on their un- 
necessary caution and watchfulness. The night, 
indeed, proved so cold that they half regretted 
having left their tents behind, and were glad to 
accept such accommodations as we could offer 
them in our temporary habitations. 

At an early hour in the morning we were 
astir, and exploring the wonders of this ancient 
city. Roberts’s beautiful lithographic views give 
a very good idea of the general appearance of 
the ruins, which consist of houses, temples, and 
tombs hewn out of the sandstone rock, which is 
here remarkable for the variety and richness of 
its tints, disposed in waving streaks and fantastic 
marble patterns, as peculiar and unique as they 
are magnificent. In a few square feet of rock 
you see light pink, deep crimson, all the inter- 
mediate shades of red, orange, saffron, purple, 
green, grey, and numerous other colors, ‘disposed 
with more beauty of effect than was ever display- 
ed by modern house decorator, and astonishing 
the beholder by the regularity and harmony with 
which they are blended. It is worth visiting 
Petra to admire this wonderful phenomenon ot 
nature alone. 

The facades of nearly all the excavations are 
enriched with fine sculpture and architectural or- 
naments. These are chiefly pilasters and corn- 
ices, carved doorways and windows, and balus- 











traded terraces approached by staircases cut out 
of the solid rock. It is caleulated that these 
rock-dwellings would afford accommodation for a 
population of thirty thousand. The theatre, 
which, like the rest of the city, is hewn out of 
the natural rock, would seat an audience of five 
thousand. This ruin has one very peculiar 
feature. The cliffs that surround it, and also those 
facing it on the opposite side of the valley, are 
perforated with innumerable caves, the tombs of 
the former inhabitants of Petra. It is in fact 
the centre of an immense cemetery, and the 
thoughtless throng that crowded its benches must 
have always had before their eyes the solemn 
mementoes of their own mortality. How strongly 
would a thoughtful mind have been impressed 
by this juxtaposition of sepulchral scenes and 
the cruel and frivolous sports of the ancient 
amphitheatre! But it is to be feared that the 
heathen multitudes who assembled here were 
wholly insensible to the serious reflections which 
might have been suggested by the strange specta- 
cle around them 

Before I go any further in the account of my 
own visit to Petra, perhaps there are some of my 
readers who may wish to know a little about the 
history of that wonderful city. 


(To be continued.) 


—_————ro 
IT IS NOT DYING. 


Oh! no—it is not dying, 
To go unto our God, 
The gloomy earth forsaking, 
Our journey homeward taking, 
Along the starry road. 


Oh! no—it is not dying, 
Heaven’s citizen to be, 

A crown eternal wearing, 

And rest unbroken sharing, 
From care and conflict free. 


Oh! no—it is not dying, 
The Shepherd’s voice to know ; 
His sheep he ever leadeth, 
His peaceful flock he feedeth, 
Where living pastures grow. 


Oh ! no—it is not dying : 

To hear the gracious word,— 
Receive a Father’s blessing, 
Forevermore possessing 

The favor of the Lord. 


Oh ! no—it is not dying, 

To wear a lordly crown, 
Among God’s people dwelling 
The glorious anthem swelling, 

Of Him whose name we own. 


Oh ! no—it is not dying ; 

Thou Saviour of mankind, 
Streams there are ever flowing, 
Of love no hindrance knowing ;— 

Drops only here we find. 


_— +108) + 


‘* A practised eye, at once, by look, by air, 
Discerns the finer from the meaner ware ; 

And needs no rules of science to be told, 

Which is the spurious, which the genuine gold,”’ 
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TRUE RELIGION. 


To be the thing we seem, 

To do the thing we deem 
Enjoined by duty ; 

To walk in faith, nor dream 

Of questioning God’s scheme 
Of truth and beauty ; 


Casting self-love aside, 
Discarding human pride, 
Our hearts to measure ; 
In humble hope to bide 
Each change in fortune’s tide, 
At God’s good pleasure ; 


To trust, although deceived ; 

Tell truth, though not believed; 
Falsehood disdaining ; 

Patient of ills received, 

To pardon when aggrieved, 
Passion restraining ; 


With love no wrongs can chill, 
To save, unwearied still, 

The weak from falling: 
This is to do God’s will 
On earth, and to fulfil 

Our heavenly calling. 

>. + 
LIFE’S LESSONS. 

Cross words are meant to make us gentle, and de- 
lays teach patience, and care teaches faith, and press 
of business makes us look out for moments to give 
to God, and disappointment is a special messenger to 
summon our thoughts to heaven. If, when they all 
come, we would not seek to run away from them, 


but to learn God’s lesson in them, we should soon 
leave off calling them trying. 


Did we but view our daily path aright, 
Work would seem pleasure, and our duties light ; 
Our daily burdens we should meekly take, 
With this sweet motive—/for our Saviour’s sake. 
For Thy sake, dearest Lord, the constant round 
Of common duties, oft so irksome found, 
Would glow with love, and faith, and joy divine ; 
While the sweet consciousness that we are Thine, 
Would make us active workers, striving ever, 
By word and deed, Thy name to glorify ; 
Seeking Thine aid in every weak endeavor, 
Knowing that Thou canst all our need supply, 
And resting on Thy faithfulness and love, 
Until we gain a perfect rest above. 
~~ -— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreion inTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 21st ult. have been received. 
The Zurich Conference had resumed its sessions, 


after a suspension of several days, but there is no 
account of any results. 


Great Brirais.—The coroner’s inquest in the case 
of the explosion on the Great Eastern gave a verdict 
that the explosion was caused by the closing of a 
tap connected with the syphon attached to the 
‘* water jacket’”’ or casing surrounding the funnel, in 
conjunction with the shutting off the feed from this 
casing to the boilers ; but it was not shown who had 
closed the tap. The jury also expressed the opinion 
that such taps are highly dangerous in such positions, 
and that sufficient caution was not used by the en- 
gineers. The evidence as to who had the responsible 
charge of the engine was very conflicting, the con- 
tractor, Scott Russell, and the head engineer of the 
ship, both disclaiming the responsibility attaching to 
the chief control. 
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The government had decided to dispatch several 
additional steam vessels, together with a number of 
sailing frigates, to augment the squadron in China. 
It was expected that 1,000 additional marines would 
be sent, and also a force from India. Efforts will be 
made to enlist some of the discharged troops in the 
latter country. France will probably co-operate in 
the expedition. 

The government is said to have made a contract 
for a telegraphic cable 1200 miles long, to be laid 
from Falmouth to Gibraltar, next summer ; this is to 
be succeeded by one to Malta and Alexandria, thus 
giving England an independent line free from conti- 
nental difficulties. The Red Sea telegraph has been 
completed, and messages are now transmitted by it 
between Alexandria and Aden. From the latter 
point the connection with India, China and Australia 
is by steamers. It is probable that a direct commu- 
nication between London and Alexandria will 
established through Constantinople in a few weeks. 
News from India will then reach London in ten or 
eleven days. 


be 


Franxce.—The Paris Moniteur has officially contra- 
dicted the rumors of an intended modification of the 
laws relative to the press. A subsequent issue con- 
tained a circular from the Interior Department to the 
prefects, instructing them in their duties respecting 
the press. 

The Constitutionnel, a semi-official journal, had 
given prominence to an editorial calling on England 
to side with France on the Italian question, which 
was regarded as an appeal to England to assist diplo- 
matically in extricating the Emperor from the diffi- 
culties arising from the treaty of Villa Franca. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times asserted 
that a general impression prevailed of clearer pros- 
pects than of late, and of a possibility of settling the 
italian question satisfactorily to all parties. 

The harvest in France was said to be 20 per cent. 


less productive than last year, and bread-stutts had | 


slightly advanced in price. 
‘The French outposts on the frontiers of Morocco had 


been attacked, unsuccessfully, by native tribes, but | 
It | 
was reported, however, that France would join Spain | 


the government of Morocco was not implicated. 


in the expedition against the Moors at Ceuta. 

IraLty.—The government of Tuscany had notified 
the plenipotentiaries of the Grand Duke to evacuate 
the palace within three days. In case of their non- 
compliance, the property of the Grand Duke was to 
be sequestrated. 

The Austrian party was said to be dominant in 
Naples, and no reforms were likely to be made. A 
change was reported in the Ministry. 

The great land owners and others in Venetia had 
signed an address tothe Emperor of Austria, petition- 


ing him to take off the additional war tax, as the! 


annual revenue from the lands cannot support such 
heavy burdens. 

The Pope had been very ill, but was said to have 
entirely recovered. 

Avustria.—A_ semi-official contradiction had been 
given of the report that fresh Austrian troops had 
been sent to Italy. A decree had been published 
raising the state of siege in Vienna, but continuing 
some slight regulations in force provisionally in cer- 
tain cases. The Austrian Gazette, in remarking on 
the recent article inthe Paris Moniteur respecting 
Italian affairs, argues that, as the Italian princes 
have not been restored, chiefly through the influence 
of Sardinia, Austria is not bound to carry out the 
concessions she has made, including the cession of 
Lombardy. 

GermMany.—A movement has been commenced in 
favor of a change in the constitution of the Germanic 
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Confederation, and an association to promote it has 
been formed at Frankfort-on-the-Main. An address 
on the subject from Stettin presented to the Prince 
Regent of Prussia, received an evasive and rather 
unfavorable reply, which caused some disappoint- 
ment to the friends of the movement in Germany. 


Swepen.—The government is said to be preparing 
a bill relative to the extension of religious liberty, to 
be presented to the Diet at its next meeting. The 
last measure of this kind was rejected by the privi- 
leged orders of the nobility and clergy. 


Russia.—Schamyl, the noted Circassian leader, 
has been captured by the Russians, together with his 
family. 


Turkey.—A conspiracy to assassinate the Sultan 
was said to have been discovered, and two hundred 
persons had been arrested in Constantinople on sus- 
picion of being concerned in it. 


Inp1a.—The French admiral commanding in Cochin 
China had concluded a treaty with the Annamese, 
and would probably take his fleet to China. 


Cuixa.—A private letter from Shanghae, of later 
date than the newspapers received from the same 
place, states that the American Minister set out for 
Pekin on the 5th of 7th month, under an escort of 
Tartar cavalry furnished by the Chinese government. 
The British and French Ministers had not then been 
admitted. 


VenezveLa.—A recent St. Thomas paper contains 
a document showing the fearful condition of this 
country owing to the civil war. It is an appeal for 
protection by the foreign consuls at Ciudad Bolivar 
| to the governors of the French, English and Danish 
West India islands. They say that the contest is 
not one for political revolution, but is marked by 
acts of the most atrocious violence ; and that in the 
interior whole communities have been exterminated. 





Domestic.—A considerable emigration is stated to 
be taking place from our northern States into the 
adjoining British dominions. The charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company having expired, a large 
| tract is thus thrown open, and persons from some of 
the poorer counties of the neighboring States are 
| settling in the Red River Valley. 
The proposition for a State organization of the re 
| gion about Pike’s Peak, (the proposed Territory of 
Jefferson,) has been defeated, on a popular vote, by 
a majority of 3,000. 
A distribution was recently made, by direction of 
| the government, to the Pimos and Maricopa Indians 
in Arizona, of a large supply of farming implements, 
| grain for seed, axes, cloth, &. Being informed of 
|the reason for such a present, the chief expressed 
| great satisfaction at the kindness of the government, 
and promised to continue the course which had 
brought this reward. These Indians have cultivated 
| this year 15,00€ acres of land, and have supplied the 
overland mail with large quantities of grain. 


Tue Avrora Boreatis.—The remarkable auroral 
display on the night of the 28th of 8th mo. was very 
extensively visible. It was observed in many parts of 

| Europe, where, as in this country, the operations of 
| the electric telegraph were much disturbed, and in 
| some cases entirely suspended. The submarine line 
from Dover to Ustend was not affected. In California, 
| where this phenomenon is said to have been very 
|rarely seen during the last ten years, it was very 
brilliant, and was repeated on the night of the 
Ist of 9th month. It was also seen in Jamaica, 
where it was mistaken for the glare of a fire; such 
an appearance having never, perhaps, been observed 
' there since its discovery by Columbus. 





